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This report, directed toward junior college board members, presidents, deans, 
department heads, and teachers, as well as legislators, attempts to stimulate thought 
and action to improve general education in occupational programs offered by junior 
colleges. Following a review of the unsatisfactory status of present curricula, a 
rationale and proposal for providing more adequately for students’ total needs were 
presented. Desired changes within general education offerings include opportunities 
for students to become acquainted with the requirements of their future employers; 
to participate in on-the-job training programs; to develop cognitive skill, attitudes, 
and self-concept during in - and out-of-classroom activities; to become acquainted 
with aesthetic, literary, and intellectual areas; and to develop community awareness. 
In addition to the evaluation and modification of course offerings to insure 
up-to-date, relevant curricula, other aspects of the total college environment that 
require attennon and change include; the physical plant, the nonclassroom 
environment, the attitudes and procedures of the counseling, teaching, and service 
personnel, and classroom structures. Desirable outcomes that may result from these 
innovations were discussed. (MB) 
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One of the American Association of Junior Colleges’ principal objectives is the 
promotion of sound growth in American community and junior colleges. The Asso- 
ciation’s program of leadership and service to ov 790 meir’ sr institutions has 
included conferences and meetings, consultant services, and many publications. 

Occupational education has been a long continuing interest of the Association. 
The support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, has enabled 
the Association to develop concerted programs to support occupational education and 
to establish the Occupational Education Project with a group of specialists assigned 
to the Washington headquarters. 

The programs of the Project include opening channels of communication, the 
identifying of consultants competent in specific occupational education areas, plan- 
ning and holding of regional workshops for community college personnel, along with 
the publication of many guideline-type booklets. In addition, the OEP staff partici- 
pates widely in the activities of many other associations and agencies that are con- 
cerned with occupational education. 

The publication program has three facets: (1) the periodical Occupational Edu- 
cation Bulletin, (2) a series of curriculum guides, and [3] a series of service area 
publications. 

The service area publications deal with issues that cut across many of the inter- 
ests of occupational educators and are designed to fill a gap where few materials 
of specific interest to junior college educators exist. One service area which has 
been of considerable concern to the Association for a long time is the place of gen- 
eral education in occupational education programs in the junior college. The Com- 
mission on Curriculum of the Association has had for some time a subcommittee 
concerned with this subject. The most recent chairman of that subcommittee is Robert 
R. Wiegman, dean of the College of Education, Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
Raton, Florida. Dr. Wiegman, whose experiences and interests in education are exten- 
sive and varied, including an association with the junior college movement spanning two 
decades, agreed to serve as author for this publication. He has been assisted in writing 
this booklet by having an advisory committee against which he could test his ideas. 
These persons are: Charles E. Chapman, president, Cuyahoga Community College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Amo DeBernardis, president, Portland Community College, Portland, 
Oregon; Richard F. Grego, president, Sullivan County Community College, South 
Fallsburg, New York; Thomas Merson, dean of instruction, Bakersfield College, Kern 
Joint Junior College District, Bakersfield, California; and Harriet Withers, chairman, 
Department of Business Information Systems, Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, Florida. 

The Occupational Education Project staff believes that this monograph will stimu- 
late thought and action in this important area of the junior college. 



Lewis R. Fib el 

Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
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If yon are a member of a junior college board or a president, dean or department 
head in a junior college, this brochure is for you because the power to allocate resources 
is in your hands. 

If you are a legislator in a state that has a state system of junior colleges, this bro- 
chure is for you because the power to make funds available is in your vote. 

If you are a teacher in a junior college, this brochure is for you because only 
you and your colleagues have the power to translate resources into action that will 
accomplish the purposes that undergird general education in occupational programs. 

Our concern in this brochure, sponsored and published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, admittedly is not a new one. You will recognize it as one 
which has been on the agenda many times — the matter of general education in occu- 
pational education programs offered by junior colleges. 

“Then why,” you ask, “are we forced to face this problem once again?” And I 
answer, “Because: so far, a satisfactory solution has not been advanced. At a time 
when the junior college in general is approaching maturity, with its purposes and 
goals in rather sharp focus and its acceptance as a legitimate step on the ladder of 
educational opportunity, the occupational program seems to rest on constantly shifting 
sands. Resolution continues to be elusive, in spite of the many discussions which 
have tended to tear faculties apart and set old friends at each other’s throats. The 
dichotomy continues to exist: the traditionalist vs. the innovator; the academician vs. 
the occupationalist. An urgency should be currently recognized for finding the right 
solution in this age of rapidly moving developments and technological advancements. 

By reviewing for you the current status of the junior college and by calling your 
attention to its unique place in higher education for a unique group of students, we 
hope to: 

1. Stimulate your thinking 

2. Strengthen your determination to see things as they are 

3. Support you in your efforts to improve occupational offerings — to make them 
ever more acceptable as preparation for the employment world and, indeed, for life itself 

4. Suggest an acceptable, expanded concept of general education. 

We are dealing with one of the most vexing and elusive problems which confront 
the junior college, and nothing will be done about it unless you are convinced of the need. 

Robert R. Wiegman 
Dean of The College of Education 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 
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CHAPTER I 

The Junior College Today 

"The ludicrous posture of an ostrichlike higher education establishment with its feathers 
high and its head in the sand, wishing that these educational needs of the nation 
would go away so that peaceful academic browsing might be resumed, is one 
which is less and less likely to amuse Americans in the future. The plumes are apt 
to be unceremoniously plucked by an irate public demand that higher education 
strut out in step with the 20th Century.” 1 



Status Today 

The junior college today is hailed as “an educational 
movement unparalleled in human history,” “a phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century,” “the only really 
American innovation in higher education,” “the institu- 
tion that has grown more rapidly than any other 
segment of American higner education,” “an important 
segment of post-high school education in the United 
States with the promise of becoming the largest and 
most important,” “an essential segment of American 
higher education,” “an institution in close relationship 
to the society it was created to serve,” “the relatively 
new institution which is freest from the heavy hand of 
tradition,” “a unique institution.” 

What a recital of desirable attributes! 

New, different, unusual, important, essential, Ameri- 
can, fast-growing, unique; has great promise, is free 
from tradition, created by society, responsible to so- 



1 Norman C. Harris. “Developments in Technical and 
Vocational Education,” New Dimensions in Higher Educa- 
tion, No. 23, Everett Hopkins, editor, Office of Education, 
United States Office of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., April 1967. pp. 44-45. 



— Norman Harris 



ciety. To be an institution in these categories is tre- 
mendous, exciting, invigorating, challenging. These 
glowing descriptions make it appear that the j un ior 
college has really arrived and is free to step right out 
to do its part in meeting the post-secondary educational 
needs of society in America. 

But is this really so? Can these things be truthfully 
said about the junior college, or are they only hopes? 
If they are only hopes, what keeps them from being 
realities? Who and what is responsible? How does 
your college measure up? 

A closer look reveals that instead of being the 
unique, free-from-tradition, instrument-of-society type 
of institution, the junior college has many of its policies 
and practices dictated by four-year colleges whose 
objectives are quite different from the junior college. 
In spite of its obligation to serve the society which 
created it, and in spite of the recognition that society 
has peculiar needs which the junior college was created 
to serve, some institutions have not dared depart from 
these proven policies and practices. Some critics 
even have dubbed the junior college a “poor imitation 
of the four-year college.” Is this true of your college? 












Facts and Figures 

Certainly, one fact in the introductory assessment 
is true: the fantastic, unprecedented growth in enroll- 
ment and in the number of institutions.. Although junior 
college growth is a well-known fact, a look at it at this 
point is not out of order, for it has a great deal to do 
with what is to be found on today’s junior college 
campuses. 

In less than fifty years, the junior college has become 
a gigantic undertaking, with the really dramatic growth 
taking place in the last few years; the enrollment has 
doubled just since 1962. The 1968 Directory of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges reports 912 
institutions with an enrollment of 1,671,440. New 
schools have been opening during the last several years 
at the rate of forty to fifty per year, but the year 1967 
topped the list with seventy-two. 2 

The prediction is that by 1970 the number of institu- 
tions will have reached 1,000 and the enrollment 2 
million. These figures are not idle guesses; they hold 
tremendous significance for the junior college. 

How will this institution reach out to meet the needs 
of society? 

Each institution will have to answer the question 
of meeting society’s needs for itself. A refusal to see 
itself as an instrument of society assigned to a unique 
task will effectively deprive the junior college of 
achieving its full potential. Much is expected of the 
newer colleges because they are new and because 
the people who have established them have recognized 
the demands of society to bring post-secondary educa- 
tion within the reach of all youth, 

Research is hardly needed to uncover the relation- 
ship between the growth of the junior college and the 

2 American Association of Junior Colleges. Directory of 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1968. p. 7. 



great social and economic circumstances that have 
taken place in America. There was a time when “to be 
educated” or "not to be educated” was not a prime 



“Whan status and stigma become linked and rooted 
they affect students, schools, faculties, administra- 
tors, parent:;, tin) piddle, and the general welfare 
of the notion/' 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Report 

on Occupational Education in the South, Vol. 19:8; 
Atlanta, Georgia: the Association, May 1967. p. 11. 

problem; the emphasis was on survival. Today, para- 
doxically, survival seems to be closely related to the 
amount of education a person has. American society 
has moved through the stage when an eighth grade 
education was the price for removing one’s name from 
the list of the uneducated and is approaching the stage 
when even a high school diploma is not sufficient. 
Recognizing this, the nation’s youth, high school di- 
plomas (the price of admission] in their hands, stand 
at the doors of the junior college. 

Quite generally, four-year institutions were unpre- 
pared for the waves of increased enrollment resulting 
from such legislation as federal aid for veterans and 
they chose to solve their problem by raising tuition 
and admission requirements. Now it is small wonder 
that enrollments in junior colleges have grown. 

Growth has been especially marked in the junior 
colleges with the open-door admission policy. No one 
can deny that there is a very real relationship between 
the remarkable growth of the junior college and the 
changes which have taken place in society, in Ameri- 
can values, and in the American way of life itself. So, 
the junior college is accepting the student with his high 
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school diploma and sometimes, if he is old enough, 
without a diploma. In return the junior college should 
give him more than a university parallel program and 
ensure that society’s demands are being met. 

An Inventory Needed 

If excellence is determined by the degree to which 
one’s goals are met, and many believe that it is, then 
let the policy-makers of all junior colleges look to their 
goals. Let the excellence of the institution be de- 
termined on the basis of what an examination of its 
goals reveals; and let the examination take into account 
not only twentieth century needs, hut also the demands 
of the twenty-first century already projecting their 
images before us. Such an examination does not hap- 
pen accidentally. It must he carefully planned; it must 
be completely comprehensive. 

The purpose of this publication is to urge that the 
attention of such an examination be focused specifically 
on the quality of general education in occupational 
curriculums. What is the situation in the junior college 
today regarding occupational curriculums, particularly 
general education? 

Although in many junior colleges the major objective 
has been, and still is, a program for transfer students, 
it is by no means the only choice available. Society 
has called the junior college into being to train stu- 
dents for life, which of necessity must include some 
kind of employment. Accordingly, some seven out of 
eight junior colleges offer occupational curriculums; 
but the students are often reluctant to choose them. 
Why? 

Faults in Occupational Curriculums. Some of the rea- 
sons given for this reluctance are that these curricu 7 ums 
carry no prestige, do not lead to a degree, and are 
outdated; that textbooks and equipment are obsolete; 



that libraries are inadequate; and that occupational 
students have no status. 

Current statistics indicate that two-thirds of the 
entering freshmen plan to transfer but that actually 
only one-third do transfer. This is in part accounted 
for by the lack of prestige which occupational curricu- 
lums carry, plus the fact that many students are not 
transfer material. Often they have enrolled for the 
transfer program under parental pressure. Furthermore, 
the transfer program is older, better known, and more 
vigorous. Students want to be associated with success, 
and the transfer program is reasonably successful. 

What happens to the one-third that does not transfer? • 
Some drop out; perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that they are "pushed” out by circumstances 
which could have been changed. Some complete the 
associate degree pattern and then terminate. And 
some shift to the occupational curriculums. 



" Most vocational educators see their task as being 
broader than supplying salable skills; they want 
their students to be well prepared for the society 
in which they will live as well as for the factory 
in which they work/' 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools Report 

on Occupational Education in the South. Vol. 19:8; 
Atlanta, Georgia: the Association, May 1967. p. 16. 

There need be no apology for such a shift, which one 
should be able to accomplish quite easily within the 
same college, but all too often it carries a stigma; more 
than likely the student will be disappointed and dis- 
satisfied with the work to which he is assigned, espe- 
cially if it prepares him for jobs no longer in existence 
and requires courses in general education which he 
has been conditioned to dislike. 
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Furthermore, he may have to go to the far corner 
of the campus, if not off the campus, to get to class 
(which gives us a clue as to which program is con- 
sidered important). 

The lack of prestige for occupational curriculums is 
felt inside the college where, traditionally, vocational 
education has been looked down upon by many aca- 
demic educators, and it is also felt outside the college 
where the public shares much the same attitude plus 
one of indifference. 

Unrelenting concern for “academic respectability’’ 
has robbed many occupational curriculums of appeal 
to able students while it fostered “educational 
snobbery.” 

Something must be wrong with current occupational 
offerings; with what is offered, with how it is offered, 
and with the circumstances under which it is offered. 
There are literally thousands of jobs available today 
which require post-secondary education of two years 
or less in duration. These jobs cover a wide range of 
aptitudes and they are well-rewarded jobs. Why is it 
that training for such jobs is not being offered, and 
why are students not enrolling in these programs when 
they are offered? 

Business, industry, and labor stand ready to help 
educators provide the necessary training by furnishing 
advisors, grants, and, often, instructors. Why the lag? 
What will happen to the now rapid economic develop- 
ment if there is an inadequate supply of well-trained 
craftsmen and technicians? How is industry to recruit 
its needed thousands of highly trained personnel? 
Where is the army of skilled employees needed in 
industry to be found? What will happen if the millions 
who are now ill prepared to seize existing employment 
opportunities — and the list grows annually by the 
thousands — remain ill prepared? 
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Answers to these questions are closely related to 
the matter of providing the right kinds of occupational 



Fifty years ago — Alfred North Whitehead said: 

‘'Them can be no adequate technical education 
which is not libera], and no liberal education which 
is not technical 

Forty years ago • — Leonard V. Koos said: 

“. . . among the basic purposes of the junior college 
there should be provision of opportunities for 
rounding out their general education 

Twenty years ago — Phoebe Ward said: 

“As a result of the economic and social forces that 
have been at work in the United State s, every 
junior college should dedicate its terminal educa- 
tion program to the two-fold task of developing 
workers for business and industry and at the same 
time molding these potential workers into indi- 
vidual citizens who are to determine the place that 
America will maintain in the world of nations.” 

These three quotations were reported by Edwin E. 

Potter, Jr., “An Analysis of Attitudes of Students, 
Teachers, and Administrators Toward General Edu- 
cation Programs of Selected Junior Colleges of Flor- 
ida,’’ an unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Florida, August 1961, pp. 53-55. 





curriculums in the junior college, in making them at- 
tractive to entering students, acceptable to the academic 
faculty members, and valued by our society. 

Where else can you find solutions to so many of the 
problems of poverty, unemployment, and social and 
racial unrest? 

There is no denying that most junior colleges offer 
occupational curriculums of some type, but many of 
them need to be revised, updated, and upgraded if they 
are to be sought and selected. 

Faults in General Education Offerings. Occupational 
education cannot be dismissed until the general edu- 
cation phase of it is determined and described. Indeed, 
we might begin by asking, “Do you think that general 
education has any part in occupational education?” 
Most junior college presidents and faculties, when con- 
fronted with the question, would answer without hesi- 
tation, “Yes, of course.” But if either or both were 
asked what their general education program and its 
objectives were, there would be a variety of answers. 

Some would speak of it as the “core curriculum” 
or as the “required part.” And an occupational instruc- 
tor might even say that it is the part that keeps 
students out of occupational curriculums — and he 
would not be facetious. This does happen. Further- 
more, even where the objectives of general education 
are stated in the catalog, there is often a gap between 
policy and practice. There is little difficulty finding 
evidence that general education is considered a neces- 
sary part of the occupational curriculums. 

The junior college must become sufficiently inde- 
pendent to set up its own courses and plans for achiev- 
ing its goals rather than basing its program on tradition 
and imitating what is being done in four-year institu- 



tions which have a different purpose: for then it will 
be well on its way to deserving recognition as a unique 
American innovation, free from tradition, created by 
society to serve society’s needs. 



“Any plan should give central recognition to the 
fact that general education is an essential element 
in preparation for employment. 

“Studies repeatedly reveal that workers more fre- 
quently lose positions because of a lack of general 
education than because of a deficiency in technical 
skills.” 

Johnson, B. Lamar. “Alternative Patterns for Post- 

Secondary Technical-Vocational Education.” Proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth Annual Legislative Conference 
of the Southern Regional Education Board. Williams- 
burg, Virginia, August 27-29, 1964, p. 7. 



Taking the lead in this independent action — let me 
repeat — will be the comparatively young junior col- 
leges because young, vigorous institutions have the 
courage to try new things. Older institutions, like 
older people, tend to think in more fixed patterns 
because they feel comfortable with the old ways of 
doing things and are less likely to try new and daring 
things. New institutions are also less likely to be overly 
concerned with continuing traditions. Thus it is logical 
that these institutions should be leaders in resolving 
the dilemma which confronts and plagues both Ameri- 
can higher education and American business, industry, 
and labor today. Change requires vision, courage, de- 
termination, hard work, and money. 
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CHAPTER II 



Tomorrow’s Citizens and Employees 

“We possess only traditional measures to describe a student who does not fit the tradition, 
...The junior college student is less able — on our present tests; he is less 
intellectually oriented — on our present measures; and he is less motivated to seek 
higher education — in our traditional colleges. 

— K. Patricia Cross 



What is it that determines the offerings for tomor- 
row’s citizens and employees? The blunt truth seems 
to be that they are very largely determined by tradition. 
If the college is a new one, it normally looks to the 
older colleges for a pattern — which usually is a tra- 
ditional one, Frequently, the resultant training is unsat- 
isfactory to the student and to the employer. 

References are readily available which propose that 
the “needs of the students” should be a determining 
factor; there is, however, very little evidence found in 
reviews of current practices that this philosophy is 
followed. This criterion, the needs of the student — 
though not a new idea — is a basic consideration in the 
proposal which this publication will make. 

The great majority of students will come from the 
immediate vicinity of the college. The students will 
live at home and commute daily. This will be true 
particularly of the students in community junior col- 
leges for they have been located deliberately to make 
them available and accessible to a high percentage of 
the youth in each community. This fact should be 

3 K. Patricia Cross, The Junior College Student: A Re- 
search Description. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1968. p. 6. 



caref ull y noted and appraised for the implications 
which it holds for program planning, scheduling, 
buildings, student activities, and other features of .the 
campus which contribute to the student’s education. 

Enrollments are increasing so rapidly that if only 
one-third of the entering students continue to select 
occupational curriculums (the current proportion) the 
number will be huge. If updated and improved, occu- 
pational curriculums would carry more prestige and 
appeal to many more students. 

On the other hand, there are thousands more 'who 
for various reasons are still unaware of the occupa- 
tional preparation available to them. It has been 
estimated that only a scant 20 per cent of the nation’s 
high school graduates complete four-year college pro- 
grams. What happens to the remaining 80 per cent? 
The futures of all of them must of necessity be closely 
tied to the employment world. The 1967 Report Progress 
of Public Education in the United States sets the figure 
of high school graduates at 2 . 641 . 000. 4 Even half this 
number would be well over a million. It is believed 



4 Progress of Public Education in the United States of 
America 1966-67. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, p. 8. 
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that currently proposed occupational programs for 
junior colleges are within the abilities and interests of 
at least 50 per cent of the high school graduates and. 
that for many of them such courses will best match 
their abilities; and we must add to this 50 per cent the 
masses of adults who seek an education or retraining 
for jobs in the evening sessions of the junior college. 

Although a cross section of society is represented by 
students attending the junior college, the great major- 
ity of today’s students come from homes of clerical, 
skilled, and unskilled workers. The more metropolitan 
the community is, the greater the representation from 
homes on the lower end of the socioeconomic scale. 
Most of the parents have a high school education or 
less. More mothers than fathers are high school gradu- 
ates. In general, concern as to whether or not their 
children go to college is very low; but there are excep- 
tions, which sometimes include unrealistic goals for 
the children. Little interest in cultural and civic causes 
and activities is manifested. There is even less discus- 
sion and participation in such activities. Most of the 
homes have little in the way of good magazines, books, 
and music. These are the homes of the typical lower 
“white collar” and “blue collar” workers, where life 
has been influenced by no more than minimal basic 
education. 

Most of these students have not given adequate time 
and attention to long-term educational planning. The 
decision to go to college for the majority was made 
late in high school or even after graduation. A large 
percentage do not have well-defined attitudes toward 
the purposes of education, nor do they have a clear- 
cut picture of the requirements for the various semi- 
professional, scientific, and technical occupations. 
Some come because they expect better instruction 
from a more concerned faculty. 

Many do not know what they want out of college or 
out of life; many of them were disillusioned, bored, 



uncaring, unproductive during high school; but after 
graduating (or leaving] they find that no jobs or only 
low-level jobs are available to them and that the junior 
college offers them a second chance to prove them- 
selves. Some choose a junior college because it is less 
expensive and is readily accessible; some choose a junior 
college because of pressure from peers or counselors 
and, occasionally, from parents. 

For some of them, the immediate goal is preparation 
for job entry. However, for most the ultimate goal is 
economic independence which will in turn provide the 
good housing, clothes, cars, and satisfying leisure 
activities and entertainment which will be theirs only 
if they have developed a marketable skill or talent. 

The implications of these observations must not be 
overlooked by those who design curriculums and help 
the students plan their work. 

Most of junior college students will be young. 
Approximately 20 per cent of last year’s freshmen 
were nineteen or older. The typical junior college 
freshman is less sophisticated than the typical uni- 
versity freshman. Most of them have at least one 
thing in common: a high school diploma. And most 
of them will have earned it by completing a college 
preparatory curriculum — the only kind available. 

The outstanding characteristic of the junior college 
student body is its heterogeneity. In general, the 
students will fall into three groups: the recent high 
school graduates, the college dropouts, and the adults. 
In each of the groups there will be a wide range in 
intelligence, aptitude, interests, and motivation. In 
each group will be found those who are potential semi- 
professional employees with a quick talent for acquir- 
ing highly technical skills which are in such heavy 
demand today. And each individual in each group will 
bring along his invisible bag of past experiences which 
will be the clue to many of his reactions on campus as 
well as to his needs. 
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Untrained and nndertrained they come; and many 
in the adult group will come for retraining. There are 
more men than women. Some are married. Some have 
had work experience. Many of them are cost conscious; 
and many of them need part-time jobs. Many lack 
cultural advantages, They represent a cross-section of 
the community in which the college is located. 



“. . . the area is foggy and the image is cloudy, but 
the beclouded needs of decades ahead must not 
inhibit planning for the immediate future or delay 
solutions to current problems. 

“ The rising demand in the world of work is for 
highly skilled technicians and semi-professional 
specialists. Businessmen, along with officials and 
other employers, more and more need specialists 
in electronics and in dozens of semi-professional 
engineering skills; men and women who know 
Boolean algebra used in computer mathematics; 
medical technologists who can completely take 
over some of the non-professional and semi-pro- 
fessional duties now performed by doctors and 
nurses in health services (which has become the 
nation's third largest industry); electro-mechanical 
technicians who can accompany industry’s shift to 
interrelated skills and technically-oriented clerical 
employees who can master processing and other 
complex equipment. Men and women are needed 
who can think, act, and react in ways demanded 
by the fast-paced world of assembly line, economy- 
minded manufacturing concerns and service 
businesses.” 



Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Report 
on Occupational Education in the South, Vol. 19:8; 
Atlanta, Georgia: the Association, May 1967. p. 21. 




In general, they are much more likely to listen for 
the voice of authority than to use reflective thinking 
for problem solving. Many of these students do not 
really see themselves as college material, partly because 
of their image of college as an “ivory tower.” Their high 
school experiences and years of economic and cultural 
deprivation have made them feel insecure, uneasy, 
inadequate, and somewhat lost in most any situation — • 
especially a new one. Helping them to see themselves 
as having worth, purpose, and dignity should be the 
first priority of the junior college. 

Predicting what tomorrow’s employment world will 
be like for these students is a difficult task. Some say 
that all routine work will soon he done by machines. 
Others say that new machines create as many jobs as 
they displace. One thing is certain: there will he 
change — change that will develop more rapidly than 
has ever been experienced in man’s history. To day’s stu- 
dents will more than likely have to prepare for a differ- 
ent job from the one they are now preparing for — 
perhaps more than once. A change may even mean a 
transfer to some other part of the country. 

Working hours are almost certain to shrink to a 
twenty-five- or thirty-hour week. What will they do 
with the rest of their waking hours? For those who 
plan to take a second job, there is a distinct possibility 
that in the years ahead moonlighting will he as socially 
unacceptable as bigamy. There is also the possibility 
that the retirement age will he lowered, thus shortening 
the span of working years. Tomorrow’s employment 
world will he full of changes which will confront the 
employee. The key is adaptability. If the employee can 
learn to adapt and adjust, change need not he cata- 
strophic — merely something that a person who is 
conditioned to it, takes in stride. 

The initial need of students is to have advisors and 






teachers who are perceptive to their needs and who 
can give them a sense of direction, offering them a 
cnrricnlnm and college experiences which will fit their 
needs. They need help and understanding. Some need 
help in building a new self-image and in gaining self- 
confidence. Most of them need help in learning that 
self-confidence as well as dignity are tied up with the 
right choice of an occupation. They will need prepa- 
ration for job entry. The jobs will need to match their 
interests and abilities, and should be available in their 
communities. The curriculums for this preparation will 
need to be flexible enough to match individual as well 
as group needs. [Policymakers and faculty must con- 
stantly keep in mind the fact that these students are 
an extremely heterogeneous group with a wide range 
of abilities and motivations.] 

Students must be taught that the- job they are pre- 
paring for is only the beginning — that they must plan 
to make job preparation a lifelong project and to be 
ready to adjust to whatever the changes demand. If 
the attitudes and concepts which they have developed 
so far are vague, incomplete, incorrect, or inadequate, 
it is vitally important that these shortcomings be dis- 
covered and remedied to the extent that is possible. 
General education holds the most satisfactory key to 
answering this need — that is, the kind of general 
education that this publication proposes. 

To satisfy such a roster of needs is a tremendous 
assignment, but the prime purpose of the junior college 
is to serve the needs of society, whatever they may be. 
If the junior college can help students accept learning 
as a lifelong process for which they offer a plan and 
a pattern, these employees of tomorrow will be better 
prepared to work out their pattern independently 
throughout all the years of their lives. 

Flexibility; adaptability; critical thinking; discrimi- 
nating between fact and opinion; solving problems 
logically; developing a system of values; recognizing 
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the need for continuing education; and seeing the need 
to become participating members of society — these 
are what students need as they enter the employment 
world. If the junior colleges awaken these abilities, aid 
in their early development, and create an awareness of 
their continued importance, a major part of the junior 
college mission will have been fulfilled. 

Unless changes have taken place on junior college 
campuses faster than changes usually take place, what 
students are getting is a far cry from what they ought 
to have. Educational traditionalists still maintain a 
strong grip on American curriculums, and they are 
often the ones who determine what shall be taught, 
whom it should serve, and what it should accomplish. 

Too often, students rate occupational facilities and 
offerings in second place. They see themselves as 
second-class college students; they become disillu- 
sioned. The seeds of discouragement are sown and 
germinate quickly into self-doubts or resentment 
against a system which loudly and grandly proclaims 
the dignity of labor while busily putting resources into 
programs designed for the few. 

Something better must be designed and executed 
now, in time to prepare tomorrow’s employees, and 
that something must also fit the expectations of the 
students. 

Nearly a decade ago, G. Ross Henninger wrote, "The 
junior college is at the threshold of a really significant 
participation in technical education .” 5 Today, after 
nearly ten years — in spite of many studies, numerous 
plans, and a few sporadic efforts' — the junior college 
is still "at the threshold.” 



5 Henninger, G. Ross. The Technical Institute in America. 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959, p. 5. Quoted 
by Maurice W. Roney in his lecture “Curriculum Design in 
Technical Education.” 
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CHAPTER III 

The Rationale 

“It is quite obvious that too much of education today is irrelevant to students’ needs 
tomorrow. Too much of it is not education for today but education for yesterday. 
Social change has out-run education reform .” 6 



— Nolan Albert 



“Some men see things as they are 
And say, ‘Why?’ 

I dream things that never were 
And say, ‘Why not!’ ” 7 



Robert Francis Kennedy 



The picture of tomorrow’s citizens and employees 
now seeking an education as presented in Chapter II 
was introduced to produce an awareness of their needs 
and to provide a rationale for change in general educa- 
tion in occupational curriculums. 

Some Important Facts 

Let us review the factors which are to become the 
rationale for determining the new program for occu- 
pational students. Many of the pivotal educational 
needs of occupational students fall in the area of gen- 
eral education. Tomorrow’s employees will almost 
certainly spend more time off the job than on the job; 
as a result, preparation for off-the-job demands is 



6 National Education Association. Nolan Albert. Student 
Impact , Washington, D. C.: the Association, April 1968. p. 1. 

7 Robert Francis Kennedy, quoted by Edward Kennedy 
in televised funeral tribute, June 8, 1968. 



needed. The probability of preparing for more than 
one kind of job in a working lifetime puts relatively 
less emphasis on preparation for the specific demands 
of the first job and more emphasis on the need for 
general education in occupational education. Having 
curriculums made to fit students’ needs would be 
such an unusual experience that it might well improve 
their self esteem. It is known that there is a positive 
relation of the self-concept to achievement. There is 
no doubt that in our society the individual’s sense of 
worth and identity is inextricably interwoven with his 
vocation. In the past, the offerings of colleges have 
been determined largely by habit or tradition. The 
junior college is bound by neither, and therefore 
should have the courage to draft a program which will 
provide the preparation which students will need in 
order to take their places in employment in tomorrow’s 
society. 

Any satisfactory program must be clearly defined, 
up to date, and must provide preparation for living as 
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well as for working. We have long admitted that in 
most programs the lines of delineation for general 
education are vague; we have admitted that we don’t 
entirely know what it is we are trying to do; we have 
admitted that programs now in use are inadequate 
and antiquated. A few have been courageous enough 
to say that these should he discarded, hut are hazy 
about what should he put in their place. 

". . . it is that part of education which encompasses 
the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed 
to be effective as a person, as a member of a family, 
as a worker, and as a citizen .” 

General education defined by B. Lamar Johnson, 

Fifty-fifth Yearbook for the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1956. 

■ -y ... — : .'-- FT" : . jrr: a. .. - r u 

For years we have emphasized that general education 
provides the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that are needed — and we continue to do so. But is it 
possible that any of us, living in this space age, can 
insist that the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed 
today and tomorrow are the same as they were 
yesterday? 

If we believe that general education is dynamic, 
expanding, and constantly changing, how do we dare 
offer yesterday’s program today? We must study our 
offerings in general education in occupational programs 
and compare them with a revised concept which sees 
the sum total of all learning experiences — formal and 
informal, in and out of the classroom — which prepares 
the learner to play his multiple role in life. 

The revised concept of general education sees it as 
more than what is to be taught and how much; it is 
also concerned with how it is taught, by whom, for 
what purpose, and under what circumstances. 



The Problem 

The problem is, “How can the programs become a 
satisfactory preparation- for living and working in a 
fast-changing world?” 

This concept must shape every occupational curricu- 
lum and permeate the entire college environment. In 
my estimation, we would move ahead faster and 
farther if we could bring ourselves to omit the use of 
the terms “academic” and "occupational” as we speak 
of junior college curriculums. What we should he 
talking about is the total educational program for an 
individual. 

“A positive view of one’s self is learned from the 
ways people treat the learner. People learn that 
they are able not from failure, but from success.” 

Arthur Combs, quoted by William Watson Purkey, 

The Self and Academic Achievement. Research Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 3 No. 1. Gainesville, Florida: Florida Research 
Education and Development Council, University of 
Florida. Spring 1967. p. 30. 



It is general education that enables us to he free: 
free from ignorance and incompetence; free from the 
idea that learning and work are opposed; free to think, 
to discriminate between opinion and fact, to make 
decisions, to evaluate, to communicate effectively, to 
adapt, to he flexible, to adopt a value system, to love 
learning and to want to participate in a lifetime of 
learning; free to build our self-esteem; free to take our 
places in the employment world with dignity and 
distinction; free to play our multiple roles as human 
beings, as American citizens, and as tomorrow’s em- 
ployees and employers. 

You’ve heard this before. Years ago the Educational 
Policies Commission declared that to learn to think is 
the central purpose of education. Educators endorsed 
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it, and continue to use it in their printed objectives; 
yet students at every level, including the entering occu- 
pational students in today’s junior colleges, leave 
school unable to think for themselves. And the vote 
of a citizen unable to think for himself counts just as 
much as the vote of the thinker and the well informed. 
But we still seem to do nothing to incorporate these 
objectives into our curriculums. 

Changes and Innovations 

Let us consider some of the things which are needed. 
An orientation period is needed to acquaint the en- 
tering occupational student with the general education 
required by the new demands of business, industry, 
and labor as presented by their own representatives. 
Up-to-date occupational offerings need to be selected 
with the counsel of advisors from business and indus- 
try. One or more periods of on-the-job training are 
required during college training. There needs to be 
out-of-class opportunities to discuss and apply in-class 
learnings. 

Opportunities in and out of of classes are needed to 
| foster the intangibles: the cognitive skills, the attitudes, 
I the self-concept — areas in which entering occupa- 
E tional students are known to be weak. Training for 

i leisure activities is needed in and out of class. A great 

| many people are not emotionally and psychologically 
| ready for free time. General education in occupational 
| curriculums can help this generation to take fuller 
I advantage of such hours. 

I Flexibility is needed — enough to meet the individual 
l needs of individual students. Much is heard today in 
| education and industry about being concerned with 
| individualization. The new program must put that 
i idea into practice. There must be opportunities for all 
students to get acquainted with the best in aesthetic, 

I ' 



literary, and intellectual areas of living; and oppor- 
tunities for awakening community concern to develop 
community awareness and student involvement. 

A policy is needed permitting all two-year occupa- 
tional curriculums to lead to an associate degree, 
regardless of their comparison with the pattern of 
transfer programs. For students in the shorter programs 
there should be certificates of achievement or other 
recognition. 

Nontechnical courses are needed in economics, social 
sciences, humanities, sciences, communications, physi- 
cal education, and health. Each nontechnical course 
should have a special design enabling it to achieve the 
objectives of general education. Introductory courses 
designed for beginning majors, samplings, and survey 
courses are not generally acceptable. 

Objectives for all courses should be in accord with 
the new concept of general education. (At this point 
I would like to remind you that courses in automechan- 
ics have been known to teach a student to think, whereas 
courses in humanities have been known to require a 
student not to think, but rather to memorize and feed- 
back lecture material.] First, last, and always, the objec- 
tives of general education need to be those dynamic ever- 
expanding, ever-changing influences permeating every 
phase of the student’s life — formal and informal, in 
the classroom and out. 

The curriculum that I am proposing calls for a revi- 
sion of the total college offerings to accomplish these 
objectives. It cannot be fulfilled by courses alone, nor 
by any magic number of hours for a course, nor by a 
percentage of the total, nor by any other requirement 
imposed by tradition only. A curriculum must be seen 
as something so pervasive that it influences the student 
in all his judgments, his decisions, values — his total 
functioning as a human being. 
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